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pamphlet used in turn to justify the revolt of the
United Provinces and the execution of Charles I.
But this marks the extreme boundary of Huguenot
license. The "religion" possessed a candidate for
the French throne and saw in the ultimate triumph
of Henry of Navarre a prospect of established security.
To demand that the States-general should be sum-
moned was a counsel of prudence, to oppose the
principle of monarchy would have been madness.
Every prominent member of the Huguenot party
accepted monarchical government.1

One new republic emerged from the religious
conflicts of the sixteenth century. The Dutch threw
off the Spanish yoke after a struggle perhaps un-
paralleled in history for its proud and desperate
tenacity. They founded a new nation, broke away
from the most powerful monarchy in Europe, and
out of the nation grew an empire beyond the seas.
Incredible material success followed the triumph
of liberty, success which stood out in brilliant colours
against the growing shadows which were creeping
over the older lustre of Spain. A generation had
hardly elapsed after the close of the war of Inde-
pendence before the Dutch had made themselves
the first commercial power in Europe. They carried
the sea-borne harvests of the Baltic plains, mastered
the spice-trade, and gave Europe its first discipline
in the principles of banking and modern commerce.
It was a great republican advertisement. Thomas
Hobbes, who did not like republics, attributed some
part of the English revolution to the admiration which
London and other English trading towns had con-
ceived for the prosperity of the Low Countries.
Voltaire, writing about a century afterwards on the